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We cannot, therefore, consider any member of the series under 
consideration as the smallest possible, but must regard the series 
as truly endless. We have, then, an infinite series, limited at but 
one point, which cannot be regarded as a sum total, a quantita- 
tive whole, equal as a whole to the given line ; and the apparent 
exception we find to be not incompatible with the general posi- 
tion we have assumed. 

According to the Berkeleyan theory, which would hold that 
the subdivision of any given portion of space will result in the 
simple, we are compelled to assume that the point in question 
passes over the line by the successive addition of simple parts ; 
but we may still hold the mathematical series to be infinite. The 
negation of an infinite divisibility to space does not imply the 
negation of the infinity of a mathematical series, but simply im- 
plies that mathematical reasonings can be applied to the deter- 
mination of space only within certain limits — those of a possible 
perception. We find, then, that, on either theory, this antinomy, 
like all the others, depends upon a misconception, and is capable 
of an easv solution. 



FACTS OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 
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Part Third. — Concerning the Higher Faculty. 
Chapter III. 

GENERAL REVIEW OP ALL THE PRECEDING. 

Life, as One, is simply because it is; and in this its Being it is 
altogether not an object of contemplation, but an object of think- 
ing ; and, moreover, of pure thinking, or intellectualizing. 

It cannot be contemplated, for contemplation is a being of 
immediate freedom. But life in its pure being is not free at all 
to tear itself loose from that being; it is absolutely tied down to 
that its formal being. It is, therefore, absolutely impossible that 
life should have an immediate contemplation of its being. 

Nevertheless, it is thinkable. It has freedom to manifest itself 
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'in its being, and in this manifestation it certainly contemplates 
itself ; but in none of its manifestations is it altogether absorbed. 
Hence its fundamental manifestation is a double one ; it can rise 
above them and comprehend itself as that which remains unchange- 
able in the change. This comprehension of itself is a going beyond 
the contemplation, and hence, according to the above established 
conception, a thinking generally. But it is, furthermore, as dis- 
tinct from the thinking treated of here, a pure thinking. For, 
although the going beyond a form of contemplation (as in the above- 
mentioned external perception there is a going beyond the inner 
form of contemplation) is a thinking, the entering into another 
form of contemplation (the external form, in the above case) is 
not a pure but a sensuous thinking. Here we are face to face 
with the original manifestation of life, and, therefore, at the 
source of all contemplation. We go beyond it, and hence be- 
yond all contemplation. This thinking is, therefore, a pure 
thinking, or an intellectualizing. 

The fundamental manifestation of life is, as I have said, a 
double one. This it is necessarily; for if it were merely simple, 
and if life were thus absorbed in it, the thinking of a something, 
which remained unchangeable in every change, would be impos- 
sible. Hence there must be, at least, a change of forms, a du- 
plicity of the form. The change itself is posited by that thinka- 
bility, and is, in its fundamental element, nothing else than that 
thinkability. Hence duplicity suffices for it; and hence nothing 
more than duplicity is needed for it. 

It is of a double character. First, an absolute self-alienation, a 
general contemplation ; as yet, however, not contemplating that 
power as power, but merely contemplating its object, the sensuous 
world. Second, an absolute return into itself through concentra- 
tion into one point of that general contemplation, and a consequent 
assumption of individual form, and self-consciousne3s and free 
activity in that form. 

It is well known, but does not concern us here, that while the 
first fundamental form remains always unchangeably one, life 
can represent itself in this second fundamental form of individu- 
ality in an infinite repetition of that form. But it always remains 
the same one fundamental form ; and this formal unity alone is 
at present considered by us. 
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In the first form life generally (vita) is viewed as a permanent 
power ; a view which certainly does not immediately follow from 
the contemplation, but which we comprehend here as following 
from the general connection. 

In the second view the same life is contemplated as a real living 
(taking the word as a verb, vivere), and hence as an immediate 
moving and being active. We therefore have in both views an 
immediate contemplation of the living of the life. The whole is 
a contemplation of life, and nothing else. 

Why this contemplation of life should dirempt into a duplicity 
of form we have already stated ; the reason given being, that it is 
thinkable, as it must be, only in this manner. But it cannot be 
thinkable without being contemplated, since it is thinkable only 
under the condition of being an object of contemplation, the fact 
of thinking being merely a going beyond contemplation, and 
being, therefore, conditioned by it. Adding thinking to contem- 
plation, the whole would be a revelation of life unto itself. 

It can also be shown why the contemplation of life must have 
separated into that duplicity of form in the exact manner in which 
it did so separate. In the universal form, life is contemplated only 
as a possible living. This is as yet no true living ; and hence the 
second form, in which the contemplation of actual living and 
moving becomes possible, must, supply the deficiency of content 
of the first. In this second form, again, lite is never contemplated 
in its totality and in its completed being, but only in beginnings, 
which point to an infinite further development. Hence the first 
form must supply the deficiency of extent of this second contem- 
plation. Neither of tiie forms of contemplation by itself, but 
only both in their union, furnish an expressive contemplation of 
life. 

The whole system of facts of consciousness, therefore, which we 
have hitherto established, has really been deduced from one ground, 
and comprehended as a necessary in itself connected totality. If 
there is life, and if life reveals itself to itself, then there must be 
precisely such a consciousness as we have described ; for only in 
this form can life reveal itself to itself. 

It is well known to us that the first form results in a perma- 
nent sensuous world with* all the determinations pointed out in it; 
and also that the second form results in a system of individuals, 

4 , XVIII— 4 
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. with necessary determinations ; but we know at the same time 
that the whole is nothing but the necessary form of the self-con- 
templation of life. We know that this contemplation necessary 
separates into snch images, and that, indeed, it dirempts originally 
in order to bo able alone to think itself beyond all contempla- 
tion. Hence we are far from arresting our investigation at those 
images, as in themselves essences. 

But how did we arrive at that result? Positively in no other 
way than by following the purely scientific principle to regard 
consciousness as a phenomenon existing for itself, and to explain 
it out of itself. What, then, is the hitherto described conscious- 
ness ? It is an exhibition of free activity, and utterance of power, 
merely and solely for the purpose of making power manifest and 
cause freedom to be visible as freedom — an exhibition which lias 
no other end than to make the freedom appearing in it to be really 
freedom. 

I should not be at all annoyed if any one were to consider such 
a consciousness a very empty and insignificant exhibition ; or if 
he were to suspect any description of it to be not very profound 
and thorough, and hence to be incorrect. 

But we have often before hinted already that such a view is 
not to be our final result. Hitherto we have regarded life merely 
as life, as absolute freedom and self-activity, and from this pre- 
supposition we have correctly enough arrived at all our previous 
conclusions. 

But supposing the presupposition of our immediately preced- 
ing paragraph should prove true, and that a new law should assign 
to absolute freedom a definite aim and end. Supposing that free- 
dom should no longer exist for its own sake, but as the means and 
instrument of this higher law, of the moral law, which is to be 
realized through freedom in the sphere of external contemplation, 
and which, therefore, must be contemplated itself! What would 
be the result then ? 

Precisely as the whole system of consciousness, hitherto deduced, 
was a contemplation of life, so life itself, in its just discovered spirit- 
ual unity, would become a contemplation of the moral Ism?. It 
would, therefore, be contemplated no longer merely for the sake 
of being contemplated, and tor the sake* of giving rise to an exhi 
bition of freedom. The exhibition would obtain a unity, a sig 
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nificance, an end : morality. "We should have to say that the 
one life of freedom is, in truth, nothing hut the form of contem- 
plating morality. It might be that, in our investigation of this 
moral law, it would turn out that here also we should be driven to 
ask : What is it ? for what purpose ? and whence its origin ? and 
that then we should discover again that the moral law is also 
nothing but the form of contemplating a higher principle, arriv- 
ing at which, no further questions could be asked. In this way 
absolutely everything would change into contemplations and forms 
of contemplation and nothing would remain as a true Being hut 
the One absolute principle. Everything within the region of con- 
templation would change into conditioned and conditioning forms 
of contemplation except the absolute contemplation of the One 
absolute principle, which alone would remain as the absolute con- 
templation, having its being for its own sake. 

Life must be contemplated in order that the moral law may be 
contemplated ; and the moral law must be contemplated in order 
that the absolute may be contemplated : this will be the ascend- 
ing series of our meditations. 

Chapter IV. 

THE MORAL LAW AS THE PRINCIPLE OF LIFE, AND THE LATTER AS 
THE VISIBILITY OF THE FORMER. 

A. 

Life, it is true, is out of itself, of itself, and through itself in 
form — i. e., in its activity. This is an immediate result of its con- 
ception, since otherwise it would not be life. But it is quite a 
different question whether its conceived existence, beyond all 
activity, is also based in itself and absolute. If this question is 
answered in the affirmative, then life and its manifestation, exist 
only for the purpose of existing, and for no other purpose. 

We have already before, in the course of our investigation, met 
some facts of consciousness according to which this question can 
not be answered in the affirmative. Indeed, the nRtnral aversion 
of every uncorrupted man to consider formal freedom as. its own 
end and aim is the most general and telling fact of this kind. 

We have gathered together these facts, and expressed them by 
the supposition that there exiBts some definite or final purpose, 
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which is to be attained by the activity of this life ; and that, con- 
sequently, life is not merely for its own sake, or for the sake of 
manifesting itself, but for the sake of that definite or final end ; 
in short, that it is merely a tool and rueans of realizing that end. 
Let us now further analyze that supposition. 

If Life doe3 not exist for its own sake, then it also does not ex- 
ist through itself; that is, the ground of its existence is not in it- 
self, but in another, namely, in that final end. Life, indeed, is 
only thought, as we have seen. Now, if this thinking of life ex- 
amines itself in order to discover whether it has its ground in 
itself or not, it most certainly finds that it cannot constitute a 
fact the ground of the thought life, since lite is thought as in 
itself the ground of all facts, and the only ground of facts. If, 
therefore, life cannot be thought as being its own ground, a final 
end can and must be thought as such ground. 

That final end, therefore, which also can only be thought, and 
which must be presupposed as existing — and for the present as, at 
least relatively, absolutely existing — is the ground of the formal 
existence of life as well as of its qualitative character. All this 
is involved in our presupposition. 

How this final end can be thought by us as existing — for the 
present such a thinking is absolutely demanded, and we know 
that it is possible. Should any one say that such a thinking were 
impossible for him, we should simply have to decline his participat- 
ing in our investigation ; and what an entirely different sphere of 
being it opens to us we shall mention afterward, and by that very 
means a?cend higher. But, factically, within the sphere of appear- 
ances, that final end has not actual existence, but is to, shall, have 
actual existence through life. The final end is, where it is, only 
through lite. Again : life itself, in its own existence, is only 
through the Being of the final end. It is evident that in these 
two propositions the word is must have a different meaning, 
since otherwise they would contradict and cancel each other. 

The Being of life, therefore, is positively nothing absolute it- 
self. We have discovered its ground : it is the final end which 
creates and determines it. 

Why does the final end need to create a Life outside of itself? 
Since our investigation doubtless seeks the Absolute, and since 
we have now discovered a higher somewhat, which, in comparison 
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with life, at least, is absolute — why should we now again proceed 
from this new discovered Absolute toward lite ? Does the con- 
ception of a final end itself, perhaps, involve such a going beyond 
itself again ? Undoubtedly. It needs a somewhat of which it is 
the final end. It wants to be realized, and needs a means for that 
purpose ; and this purpose it furnishes itself, so far as we can now 
perceive, in life. 

It wants to be realized ; but the real and actual can be contem- 
plated. It is to be contemplated ; and hence it needs life. Life, 
therefore, is, in its real essence, the contemplatability or the ap- 
pearance of the final end. 

B. 

Having obtained this new and higher view of life, it will now 
be our duty to further determine the hitherto final results of our 
investigation ; and this further determination will henceforth be 
our business. 

Firstly, the content of our previous absolute thinking was this : 
Life is. This content has now been changed into this expression : 
The visibility of an absolute final end is — which is the substantial 
part of the expression ; and this visibility is absolutely active, 
pure, and altogether creative — which is its formal part. Every 
one will here perceive a duplicity. The absolute final end is al- 
together and throughout determined by itself. It is what it is 
simply through itself, and this is a determined Somewhat. It is ; 
it does not grow to be ; and nothing in it grows to be. Hence it 
is also beyond all life, and as the ground of the being of that life. 
Now, this final end assumes here, moreover, the form of an abso- 
lute life and of a freedom, which is an absolute creating out of 
nothingness, as we have described it heretofore. 

Now, what can this life create out of nothingness \ Its inner 
content and core, perhaps, and the inner content and core of its 
product % If we take up the former view, where we regarded it 
as purely formal life and freedom, unquestionably. But, accord- 
ing to the present view, which does not concede that it is an abso- 
lutely being and complete final end, in which there is no growth 
and becoming, we can no longer say so. Hence it could create 
only the form ; that is, it creates the final end, which was pre- 
viously merely in the spiritual and altogether invisible world, 
in the visible world, wherein that final end did not previously 
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have existence. It is, therefore, an absolute creator, but only of 
the form, and not of the content, of the final end. It no more 
creates the latter than it is created by it. 

We furthermore came across the basis of all contemplation — 
namely : the utterance, or manifestation, of that life. And this we 
met in a double form : the universal form, which represents the 
one total life in its mere possibility ; and the individual form, 
which represents it as actually active, but only from out of spe- 
cific points. The duplicity of that form was necessary in order 
to make life something more than merely thinkable. The contem- 
plation was contemplation of the life just as it is, as a mere free 
activity and nothing else. But at present we perceive, that life 
is not to be contemplated merely for the sake of being contem- 
plated, but in order that the final end may be contemplated in 
life. Previously we deduced contemplation from the conception 
of the contemplatability of mere life. This, now, is no longer 
sufficient. Life is to be contemplated as at the same time the 
means and the tool of the final end. Thus the contemplatability 
of the final end itself must enter through life at the same time 
in our a priori determination of the general system of contempla- 
tion. By means of this fundamental law we must now further 
determine the determination of contemplation so far as we have 
discovered it at present; and to do so will be our business now. 

C. 

The duplicity of the fundamental form was the condition of the 
thinkability of life ; but this thinking itself is again, as has ap- 
peared in the course of our investigation, a condition of the 
thinkability of the final end, and hence of its appearance in the 
form of thinking. Hence this disjunction remains, as well in 
regard to the contemplatability of the final end as of that of life. 
Presupposing it to be valid, we have, therefore, to determine only 
its two single fundamental forms. 

I. The General Form. This is, firstly, contemplation of the 
Power of Lite, which comprises an infinite manifold. Now, what 
must be, according to our previous view, the determining ground 
of this manifold — that is to say, as a manifold in its seeming in- 
ner content, in so far as this is a particular content % The activity, 
in its pure unity, is not contemplatable, but only thinkable; if it 
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is to become contemplatable, it must dirempt itself; and, since it is 
to be infinitely contemplatable, it must dirempt itself infinitely. 
The gronnd of the seeming diversity of the particular is, there- 
fore, contained altogether in the absolute contemplatability ; and 
this is diverse, because otherwise it would not exist at all ; but the 
true basis is the mere empty freedom, wherein there is nothing dis- 
tinguishable. Thus,' then, the manifoldness is a mere semblance ; 
an appearance simply in order to be an appearance ; and it is 
nothing else. 

According to our present view, the Power exists not only in 
order to cause the appearance of activity, but also in order that it 
ma} T appear as the tool of the final end. Through the command 
of this final end the free activity is limited, within general possi- 
bility, to a fixed sphere. Not all that is possible, but only a part 
of the possible, is to occur. Now let us ask: Does this part, which 
is to occur, occur merely for the sake of making freedom visible ? 
By no means ; but in order to make the final end visible. This 
final end, taken as real, would be this part of the power — of the 
real power, or of the power of the real. Now, how is that, which 
is not to occur, related to it ? This opens to us a double view : the 
final end is to be made visible through life, and hence through 
freedom. But freedom in the individual form, which alone admits 
of acting, comprises self-limitation. Hence, the visibility of a 
command of a final end involves expressly that there shall be a 
play-ground, as it were, or a more extended sphere, wherein some- 
thing prohibited can be found. So much, for the present, con- 
cerning the matter of the visibility of the command; its formal 
part we shall meet in proper time. 

Hence, the visibility of the final end most certainly involves 
that, besides the sphere of the acts commanded, there shall also be 
another sphere of mere possibility ; but the final end can involve 
no determination as to what are to be the contents of this other 
sphere, since it is fully exhausted by the sphere of the commanded. 
Thus that inner sphere of mere possibility falls under the rule of 
the above determining law — the law of the contemplatability of 
purely empty and nugatory freedom. All this is no power to 
create the Eeal, but merely the power to create an Appearance. 

From this it follows, firstly, that it is possible to represent the 
final end through the means of life ; that freedom can absolutely 
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•do whatever it is bid to do, and that there is no possibility of a 
dispute about these matters. The original power of life is nothing 
else than the power to achieve the final end; nothing else than 
the original self-manifestation of this final end in freedom. The 
totality of the power expresses the final end wholly and com- 
pletely ; nay, it comprises far more ; that is, also, the power not to 
obey ; and the other expression of the final end comprises only the 
narrower sphere. 

Let me add this : We know, from our investigation, that the gen- 
eral contemplation must be described as a contemplation of power ; 
in immediate contemplation, we behold only the object of that 
power— nature. Now, just as life has thus lost its independence 
and absoluteness, so nature, the mere image of that life, also, and 
to a still greater degree, loses its independence and absoluteness 
by that result. Just as the power is in all its determinations 
only the product of the final end, so nature, the mere contemplata- 
bility of that power, is such a product to a still greater degree. 
Nature is the image of our real power, and hence absolutely con- 
formable to an end; we can achieve in and upon nature all that 
the final end commands us to achieve. The principle of nature is 
absolutely a moral principle, and by no means a natural principle ; 
for, if it were the latter, nature would be absolute. Nature is 
heteronymous, and by no means autonomous. Nature is to be 
explained, partly from its ends, and partly from the visibility of 
those ends ; from both, indeed, as we have shown in the case of 
the power, whose image nature is. If we forget the latter point, 
we shall fall into absurdities. 

Morality, therefore, appears here as the absolute determining 
principle of nature. Nor ought this to surprise us, since it has 
appeared as the principle of life, which again is the principle of 
nature. 

II. In the general unity form of life, as such, we discovered not 
only a contemplation, but also a real power — namely, the power 
to concentrate into a unity-point of the general power, and to cre- 
ate individual forms by that contraction. 

Now, since life, in its truly real acting, is, without exception, the 
expression of the final end, the same applies to those actions indi- 
viduationis. Our previous assumption, that life were herein ut- 
terly free and lawless, now drops entirely to the ground. Life, in 
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this production of individual forms, is determined altogether by 
the final end. Each individual, therefore, who comes into exist- 
ence does so come into existence through the final end, and soh-ly 
for the sake of the final end. Nevertheless, he comes into existence 
as an individual ; that is, just as individuation appeared formerly 
as the concentration into a unity-point of a possibility of acting, 
and a connection of a fixed series of possibilities of acting from 
this unity-point, so now it appears as the concentration to a unity- 
point of the Shall, and as the connection of a series of Shalls from 
this unity-point. Just as above the general sphere of a power of 
doing separated into several individual faculties, so here the gen- 
eral problem given to the one life separates into several prob- 
lems ; into parts, through the realization of all of which, if it were 
at all possible in time, the universal final end. would be realized, 
each individual having, through his mere existence within the 
sphere of universal life, such a specific problem. Each one is to 
do tliRt which he alone is called to do (or shall do), and which he 
alone can do — since the concentration upon .the unity -point of the 
Shall is also a concentration upon the unity-point of the Can — 
which only he, and positively no one else, is called to do and can 
do, and which, if he does not do it, will be done by no one else, 
at least of this community of individuals. Precisely as we dis- 
covered above, that in a physical aspect the individual comes into 
existence without any action or consciousness of his own, and can- 
not change this his Being— this concentration upon or into a unity- 
point — although having the power to determine himself from 
that point with absolute freedom, so now, in the world of his 
moral destination, he is to find himself as he is, without any action 
or consciousness of his own. and without any power to change this 
his moral being. But neither must (shall) he, in this his moral 
world, even desire to change it, but must further voluntarily 
develop and determine himself in accordance with that found 
fundamental law of his moral determination. The individual does 
not assign to himself his moral task, for that is assigned to him 
simultaneously with his existence; but he does, at some time of 
his life, assign it to himself consciously. This, however, he can 
do only because it has been originally assigned to him, without his 
consciousness, through his mere existence. The coming into ex- 
istence of an individual is a particular and altogether determined 
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decree of the moral law in general, which expresses itself in full 
only by its decrees to all individuals. 

The one and universal life, in its assumption of individual 
form, is altogether determined through the final end. In what 
manner? It is true that life is activity, and, moreover, absolute, 
creative activity. But in this, its universal form, it is not con- 
scious of itself, and hence it is not free in the strict sense of the 
word. That is to say, there is no impulse in it which it may fol- 
low or not follow. Hence, it is not determined through the final 
end, as the individual is determined through the command of 
the final end, with a freedom to obey or disobey. The final end 
operates upon life in its universal form as a law of nature, and 
life in this torin is only the appearance in nature of the final end. 
In and through it such and such individuals must result, and they 
do result. 

In this way, therefore, we have been led to a fixed and real na- 
ture, which, in so far as we ascribe reality to the final end alone, 
is not merely the visibility of another, but visibility for itself. 
What is this nature, firstly, in regard to its form ? Not a substrate, 
or anything of that kind, but pure and absolute life and power, 
whicli creates the merely possiMe into an actual, the immediate 
fundamental principle of all actuality. The ground of its being, 
as well as the ground which irresistibly and, like a law of nature, 
determines the manifestation of its power, is the final end itself. 
Ilere we find the absolute union and the true connecting link of 
both worlds, the visible and the invisible. 

Now, which are those original determinations, and the absolute 
creatures of nature? The world of individuals. The individu- 
als, therefore, in consequence of their moral destinations, ate the 
only true and actual in nature, and their creation completes nature 
in general. 

Whatsoever exists otherwise, or appears as existing, is product 
of the particular life, or of particular life in individual form ; as, 
for instance, contemplation of nature in the individual itself as 
also a part of nature, a further modification of nature, since in its 
unity-point it is a power of nature. 

This removes all difficulties — which beset other systems, that as- 
sume an in itself absolute, hence immoral, nature — of explaining 
freedom and consciousness in the individual. The individual is 
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simply moral ; and this morality posits absolutely consciousness 
and freedom, since morality is possible only on condition of their 
existence. 

We add here the following : Id the individual form, as such, the 
real power of lite to create individual.- is completed and exhausted. 
The individual, when once he exists, is absolutely an individual, and 
can neither annihilate himself nor change into other individuals, 
and thus create individuals outside of himself. If, therefore, uni- 
versal life were to come to an end in the production of one or a 
certain fixed numher of individuals, this coming to an end would 
exhaust and annihilate the raal power of the one life, and life in 
its universal creative power would become invisible. This can 
never occur, for life must absolutely appear in its totality, because 
the final end must become visible in it. Hence, within the 
sphere of appearances, the world of individuals is never com- 
pleted ; new ones must always arise; and it is not only necessary 
that there should be many individuals — which we had not proved 
before — but that, there should be a continuous, increasing, and, in 
the appearance, never-to-be-completed series of individuals. 

We might say that, according to the above, the final end in its 
totality must be divided among the sum of individuals, and that 
hence, if the final end is a determined ami c -mplete Whole, the 
sum -if individuals must also be a complete Whole ; and tiiis re- 
m.-irk furnishes us opportunity for an additional statement, which 
owns a wide pro.-pect. For, in so far m the dual end is to become 
vlalhU, it must be apportioned amon-r a determined and fixed sum 
of individuals, since it is visible only in the form of individuals. 
And thus the just now demonstrated continious creation of new 
moral individuals presupposes tii-tr, a part of > he final end is still 
invisible ; namely, the part which is to be made visible by the 
new creation. In this regard, therefore, the appearance of every 
new-world citizen — and there is no other world than the moral 
world — is a revelation of the moral final end from a new and pre- 
viously altogether invisible point of view. It is possible that this 
progressiveness of the manifestation of the final end may be con- 
ditioned by the fulfilment of the problem, which became visible 
previously ; and that, until such fulfilment takes place, time will 
pass on void and empty, merely repeating the unfulfilled problem 
in other individuals. Thus, in the moral order of the final end, 
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one age of the world would be conditioned by another age, and 
the sequence of ages would bs the gradual unfolding to greater 
clearness of the final end. 

D. 

Let us now proceed to determine the second fundamental form 
of the manifestation of life — the individual form — by applying 
the same principle. 

I. The contemplation of the one and universal power exists in 
the individuals as such. The totality of the power, or nature, is 
contemplated through them as th^' focus of knowledge ; and by 
each of them, of course, in the same manner, for in regard to the 
contents of that contemplation they are not individual, but are 
the one and universal life itself. 

In order to remove all occasion for misapprehension or confu- 
sion, I will here add the following : .The one universal life — or 
nature — has already, on a previous occasion, been separated into 
two main views : firstly, as real life, in its creation of individuals ; 
and, secondly, as ideal life, in its self-contemplation. It can as- 
sume the latter form, as factical, only in the form of the individu- 
al, since it contemplates itself and becomes conscious of itself 
only in that form — though as one contemplation, and hence, as in 
all individual forms, the same one content. This contemplation 
must comprise all that is comprised in actuality. But actuality 
extends as far as individuation. Hence universal contemplation 
must comprise the contemplation of as many individuals as the 
one life has created ; and the immediate universal contemplation 
must extend just so far: namely, to the universal contemplation 
of all individuals from the standpoint of every single individual. 

And here let me make a remark, which I trust will remove 
many a misapprehension of previous propositions of the Science 
of Knowledge. No individual contemplates, or beholds, beings 
of his own kind in himself and in his self-contemplation, but in 
the immediate contemplation of the one life. Whatsoever else 
there is in nature — physical force, etc., down to coarse matter — 
is contemplated, of course, by each individual in himself, in 
the immediate contemplation of his universal power. But pre- 
cisely because this is its universal and not its particularly limited 
power, it is compelled to transfer this contemplation to other 
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beings of its own kind, which have already appeared to it in the 
first contemplation. 

Now, the one life, as nature, is absolutely determined by the 
final end in the production of individuals. It can produce no in- 
dividuals, except with specific moral determinations. This, as an 
absolute determination of tha,t life, must also appear in the uni- 
versal contemplation thereof, and, moreover, in its immediate con- 
templation, wherein the, individuals appear according to their 
existence, altogether independent of the reflection of the contem- 
plating individual upon his own morality. It must appear in the 
same universality which it has in the one life. What is this uni- 
versality, and where is its limit? It is this: that all individuals, 
without an exception, have a special moral destination of their 
own ; and whatever this destination is for every particular indi- 
vidual, lies beyond the limit. The universal contemplation merely 
shows that all individuals have a moral destination, for the sake 
of which their being, and the products of their freedom, must not 
be treated like things of nature, but must be respected ; in short, 
this contemplation involves all that we have previously established 
faetieally as the source of the conception of the relation of free 
beings to each other — the conception of Law. These conceptions 
we have found — and this is an important matter — to be inde- 
pendent of the morality of the individual himself who entertains 
them ; na}', independent even of the fact of the reflection concern- 
ing his own morality. They are the real mediating and connect- 
ing link between the natural and the moral conceptions, as well 
as of their ground — the determination of the one life through the 
final end. The real central link is found between the two worlds. 

This appears also in actual life. Even the man, who is himself 
unjust, and who cannot look upon his act in the form of that con- 
templation, being moved by passionate desire, will judge that act 
to be unjust when committed by another, because he is then calm 
and open to the imprecsions of his spiritual nature ; just as we 
often find the very men demand most of others who are least in- 
clined to help those others when necessary. In their lowest form 
we find these conceptions, not so much as things, which anybody 
is to do, as something, which ought to be. 

We here obtain, therefore, a new determination of universal 
contemplation, the basis of the Legal Conception, whereby free- 
5 
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dom is turned into nature, as it were, and called upon to operate 
and produce a fixed and permanent Being like an irresistible and 
compulsory law of nature. 

II. The particular, moral determination of each individual, 
which is his in consequence of his origination from out the uni- 
versal life, does not arise into consciousness in the described uni- 
versal contemplation, but only in the separate and altogether in- 
ternal self-contemplation of the individual as such, since this 
determination is his exclusively own Being. The question is, How 
and in what manner? 

In order to answer this question thoroughly and clearly, let us 
investigate more closely the condition of moral freedom and its 
contemplatability. We saw above that the mere sensuous indi- 
viduality, even without any appearance of the moral law in con- 
sciousness, makes actual acting completely possible, and real free- 
dom, the possibility of determining one's self , to do a specific act, 
in every way perfectible. If the moral law is added, there arises 
a limitation of that determined possibility; at first, of course, 
merely in the conception. It is conceived that the possible free- 
dom of acting must be limited to a determined, limited sphere. 
Now. in consequence of this conception, the free individual, con- 
fined to the described condition, is to limit himself by a free act, 
and this free act is to be visible as such, since the law, as deter- 
mining the life, is to be visible. But the free act, according to a 
previously demonstrated proposition, is visible only when a re- 
sistance occurs ; hence the visibility of the moral determination as 
such posits, first of all, a resistance. The resistance must, there- 
fore, be manifested— just as the visibility manifests itself— abso- 
lutely. And since it is the one life, as nature, which is determined 
by the formal visibility of the moral law, it must be that one life 
which produces such a resistance. 

But, again, where must this resistance appear ? Evidently in 
physical freedom itself, for it is this feedom which is to be deter- 
mined, and, moreover, in its individual form, since here we speak 
only of this kind of form. This resistance is not itself an acting. 
For freedom is to be limited in advance of this acting. Hence, it 
must be necessarily a principle, which, without the moral limi. 
tation, would be an acting. In other words, it must be an im- 
pulse, for by that word we have characterized such a principle 
before. It must be, moreover, a positive impulse, and by no 
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means a mere indifference to act without any moral determi- 
nation ; an impulse which, in resisting this determination, must 
be overcome by it, and in the very overcoming of which the moral 
free deed must become visible. It is a necessary consequence of 
individuation that such an impulse should appear in the indi- 
vidual ; for it belongs to the individual form, as a form wherein 
the actual causality of the moral law is to become visible. 

It is a positive impulse to act, for the present, without any moral 
law. But far that very reason it aspires to perfect its whole form, 
and thus to be absolute, even though it be against the moral law. 
It wants to abrogate the moral law altogether. In our conscious- 
ness it will thus appear as a natural will, given to us through our 
mere sensuous existence. Hence the law, against which it rebels, 
and which, on its account, rebels against it, as a shall, as the nega- 
tion of the will in its function, as a ground of determination. 
Hence this peculiar form of the law, which for that very reason is 
valid also only for this opposition. In determining the one life, 
the final end has not at all the form of the shall, but only the 
form of the must. It rules as a law of nature. The impulse 
itself is its product in so far as it is a law of nature, and exists 
only for the sake of its visibility and in its mere form ; the same 
impulse which, through the same law, as a determining law of 
freedom, is to be annihilated, not so far as its being is concerned, 
which would be a contradiction, but as a determining ground of 
acting. 

Remark. 

This impulse is a natural impulse, and, if we follow it, it pro- 
duces an acting according to the law of nature, llenc'c, in follow- 
ing the impulse, the individual is not at all free, but subservient 
to an irrevocable law ; and in this region life, in its mere form as 
pure life, has no causality whatever. 

But what, then, is the content of this acting in general, and 
generally, of the manyfold in its seeming manifestation of free- 
dom ? We have seen it before : the mere contemplatability of 
life as such, without any real core ; a mere picturing in order to 
be a picturing; a Nothing, forever to be further formed. The 
individual who acts in obedience to the impulse acts under the 
law of this further evolution of the Nothing. 

Again, if, on the other hand, the individual determines himself 
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through the moral law, he also is not free, and life again has no 
causality ; for this is what freedom means. Has he, then, no free- 
dom at all ? Yes, certainly : in the transition, in rising from the 
condition of nature to that of morality. 

This enables us to offer a ready reply to the question pro- 
pounded. Consciousness is the freedom of a Being ; determined 
consciousness, freedom of a determined being. Whatsoever is to be 
the immediate consciousness of a subject must be immediately the 
actual being of that same subject. If the subject is absorbed by 
the natural impulse, his moral determinatedness still remains, of 
course; his being; but only in the background, as it were. His 
immediate, actual being, is that impulse. Hence the impulse 
alone is manifested in consciousness, and it is absolutely impos- 
sible that the moral determinedness should manifest itself in con- 
sciousness — at least so far as its contents are concerned; for, in 
regard to the form, and in so tar as that form is contained in the 
general conception of law, as a part of the universal contempla- 
tion, it may be otherwise. Now, what is the ground of this impos- 
sibility '( The absorption by the impulse. Hence the individual 
must, first of all, get rid of the impulse. Can he do this ? Or, 
in order to give another form to the question: Since such a self- 
ridding of the law of nature on the part of the individual, without 
having determined himself as yet by tiie moral law, would be the 
just described freedom, the causality of the life through itself, is 
;!ie individual really and in point of fact free? 

Since such a freedom conditions the determinability through 
the moral law, and hence its absolute visibility, does not this 
actual and real freedom belong to the absolute determinations of 
the individual, as such, which it receives immediately from nature 
under the determination of the final end % 

Three things, therefore, constitute the essence of the individual: 
1. The natural impulse; 2. The moral determination or destina- 
tion ; and 3. Absolute freedom as the mediating link between the 
two former. 

Hence the individual must annihilate the impulse, as its imme- 
diately actual being, through this freedom. Does any Being, then, 
-rili adhere to it ? Of course; that in, its moral destination; and 
rii is is now its immediate, actual Being. For the present, how- 
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ever, it is still free in regard to it, since it has not' yet determined 
itself in accordance with the laws of that destination. Hence it 
now enters the emptied consciousness necessarily, in consequence 
of the law of consciousness. 

Now, what sort of a consciousness is this ? As the immediate 
expression of Being, it is necessarily an immediate contemplation, 
which forms itself under this condition precisely as it is, without 
any freedom on the part of the knowing — such as we meet in 
thinking, which is a going beyond contemplation — and accom- 
panied, as all contemplation is, by immediate evidence. Its con- 
tent has no external ground, and cannot be made a subject of ar- 
gument, like a series of thinking. It simply is, and is what it is ; 
that is, it is a consciousness that I am called upon to do this very 
particular thing. 

Result. — The determinatedness of moral consciousness is not 
produced by the freedom of thinking, but absolutely creates itself. 
It is true that freedom co-operates in the process, but somewhat 
differently. By killing the impulse, it puts itself into the condition 
wherein it can realize itself that determined contemplation pro- 
pounds a problem, which the individual can freely make his own, 
and which he ought to and most certainly, according to the above, 
can solve. But the acting of the individual is an infinite line, 
and, by virtue of that infinity, stands under the moral law. Hence, 
after accomplishing the first problem, a second problem will arise 
for the individual — conditioned by the first one — and so on ad 
infinitum. The moral destination of the individual, which is alto- 
gether completed by his going beyond universal life, as a Being, 
can thus arise to consciousness only in an infinite, never-to-be- 
finished series of separate, determined contemplations, which series 
is connected and remains the same through the law of conditioned- 
ness ; and the determined act, we are called upon and actually 
can do, is valid only for the determined time-moment. 

The impulse, as an essential component part of the individual, 
remains eternal; hence freedom also remains eternal. If, there- 
fore, the individual had determined himself to realize his deter- 
mined moral problem, he nevertheless would be able to repeal, or 
cancel, this his moral task at any time ; or, even if he did under- 
take the next task, he still might refuse obedience to the following, 
etc., etc. In this condition his infinite life would therefore re- 

5 * XVIII— 5 
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main an everlasting self-determination, a continuous creation of 
free resolves, which, however, might just as well be moral as 
immoral. But in that case the moral law would also not be a 
determinedness of Being, of the fixed, unchangeable unit of indi- 
vidual life, as it proposes to be; but it would exist merely acci- 
dentally, and as a determining ground of some manifestations of 
life without any rule or law whatever. 

These accidental manifestations would be moral, to be sure, but 
the life itself, in its root and basis, would remain immoral. 

That accomplished problem was in contemplation ; hence life 
must be determined by contemplation. But it is to be determined 
by the absolutely invisible and eternal unity of the law. How 
can this determination, as the only true morality of the individual, 
manifest itself? 

Evidently only by the absolute annihilation and canceling of 
the impulse as well as of freedom, since the described opposite 
condition is founded on the latter. Now, neither of them can be 
annihilated as faculties. They must, therefore, be annihilated as 
facts. The individual must have the power to determine himself 
for all eternity never to admit any more as a fact the freedom 
which nevertheless continues as a possibility forever. 

Determination through freedom is called a free Willing — not 
the previously described natural Willing. That determination 
would, therefore, be a resolve henceforth and forever to obey — 
without flinching or considering, and without any separate resolve 
of freedom — the moral law, in whatever form it may present itself 
in our infinite contemplation. 

Of course, freedom would remain as a faculty — a possibility ; 
and hence such a will — for in its continuance we must call it will, 
and not, as in the moment of its origination, resolve — must uphold 
itself eternally through itself, which upholding is precisely the con- 
tinuous annihilation of the always possible real freedom, and will 
manifest itself as such an upholding. But continuous self-deter 
mination, to be moral, is now no longer possible, since this self-de- 
termination has been achieved for all eternity. Now let the moral 
law develop itself internally hereafter in the infinitely continued 
series of contemplations, and yon may be sure that its eternal 
life Will develop itself precisely in the same manner, since the 
Will, as the mediating agency, is always present. 
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The act of the creation of an eternal and holy Will in itself is 
the act by which the individual creates itself into being, the im- 
mediate visibility of the final end, and by which it, therefore, 
completes its own peculiar internal life. Henceforth the indi- 
vidual no longer lives himself, but within him lives, as ought 
to live, the final end. The final end, I say, and not the command 
(Categorical Imperative), for only in relation to the impulse and 
freedom is the final end a Shall and a Command ; not for the 
Will, since the will wills nothing but the final end, and is, in 
truth, the Will of that final end. If we therefore still choose to 
look upon that final end as a law, it must be as actually through 
the mediating Will, a law of nature for real life, since a law of 
nature can now, that we have presupposed the existence of the 
Will, be nothing else than a manifestation of the final end. After 
the annihilation of freedom, even individual life changes into 
nature, i. e., the higher and supersensuous nature. 

E. 

Determination of the Universal and Individual Forms in their 
Union through the Final End. 

I. The determination through the final end involves imme- 
diately, not the universal operating power of life, or the sensuous 
world, but only the sum of free individuals. It involves that 
power of life only in form ; that is, in so far as there must be gen- 
erally a play-ground, or a larger sphere, wherein to make visible 
moral freedom in its distinction from natural freedom. 

But the final end itself marks out within that absolutely given 
sphere a narrower field — the field of the productions of morality — 
and this field is divided off among the several individuals. Now, 
whatever we may think in regard to that general world as to its 
infinity or finity, this, at least, is immediately clear : the moral 
problem within it, describing, as it does, a narrower circle, must 
be a finite problem, which can be realized, and will be realized at 
sometime by the totality of all the individuals to whom the prob- 
lem is allotted. But, whenever this problem is realized, the reason 
for the existence of the sensuous world, which reason alone keeps 
it in existence, disappears, and hence the sensuous world itself 
vanishes. 
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II. But in so far as the final end itself is not, as here, an acci- 
dental manifestation, but determined in its absolute Being, it is 
necessarily infinite, just as life itself is, in this respect, infinite. 
Hence, after the annihilation of this first world, it must produce 
through life itself as nature — i. e., as universal and eternal nature — 
a second world, altogether in the same form, in which alone it can 
become visible ; that is, in individuals with natural impulses, free- 
dom, and moral determination. 

Of this second world we would have to say the same that we 
said of the first world ; namely : the problem assigned to it will be 
solved at some time ; and thus the second world also will perish. 
But, in order to represent the infinity of the final end, the same 
absolute and fundamental law will necessitate the creation of a 
third world, etc., etc., ad infinitum. The final end can make 
itself visible in life only as an infinite series of consecutive 
worlds. 

III. Nevertheless, there is in this infinite consecutiveness of 
worlds only one life and only one determining final end. But how 
does it remain a unity and connected, and how does it thus become 
visible as a unity? The product of the absolute immediate deter- 
mination of life through the final end we have in the individuals. 
It is only within the individuals, and through the self-contempla- 
tion of their power, that sensuous worlds arise. Those individuals 
are created through life as absolutely one and the same eternal 
nature, and the sensuous worlds are created only by the transit 
through the principle of the visibility of life. Hence, the indi- 
viduals, being produced by the final itself, and not by any special 
manifestation thereof, remain the same. Their individual unity 
extends beyond the infinite series of all worlds; of course, in so 
far as they have determined their existence in actuality by the 
final end, or in so far as they have engendered the will in them- 
selves. By means of this will, which is the immediate Being of 
the final end in them, and which creates worlds only for them and 
for their eternal end, they survive the destruction of all worlds. 
For the real and last appearance of the final end occurs only in 
the form of the individual, and the will alone is the proper medium 
of this appearance, the worlds being merely the spheres for the 
visibility of the individual wills. Those individuals who have not 
engendered that will in themselves will discontinue to exist. 
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They are mere appearances in this first world, according to the 
laws thereof, and perish along with that world. 

Hence, the unity of life reposes for all eternity in the unity of 
the self-consciousness of the individuals, which began in this world, 
and in the unity of its contemplations of all its worlds, which, 
on that account, must also remain connected. 

IV. This is the fundamental unity. But how does it connect 
the different worlds and make their series appear as one series % 
The answer is ready at hand : In regard to its existence, every 
preceding series is the condition of the possibility of the following 
series. Life can progress only by means of its complete develop- 
ment from the first step to the second step, etc., etc. In regard 
to the internal connection, the ideal ground, the determination 
through the final end, each preceding step exists simply because 
the next step is to follow it. The second step, for instance, is the 
expression of the final end, determined in its particular way, be- 
cause the final end is determined in its particular way; but this 
second step cannot be taken until the first step, as the means and 
condition of that expression, has been taken. 

Now, what, then, is that world which is to exist absolutely, and 
which, therefore, is the absolute expression of the final end, and 
after the realization of which the final end will have been alto- 
gether achieved and made visible? Evidently that world which 
exists for its own sake, and not for the sake of another world. 
Hence the last or final world. But there is no such final world, 
seeing that the series is infinite. Hence the absolute final end 
itself never becomes visible ; only conditions of it become everlast- 
ingly visible. We can, therefore, never achieve the final end in 
its absolute contents, and must abandon our endeavor to reach in 
this series an absolute, which will become visible as such. 

Remarks and Deductions. 

1. The second world, and, to a still higher degree, the infinite 
series of subsequent worlds, give admittance only to those indi- 
viduals who have in the first world cut themselves off from im- 
moral nature and engendered a holy will within themselves. 
Whatsoever remains in this life a mere manifestation of nature, 
perishes with that nature. But as no individuals, even not the 
perishing ones, are without a moral destination, and as the moral 
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end of this world must be realized in its totality, nature, being 
governed by the determination of the final end, is bound to cre- 
ate other individuals in place of those who do not realize their 
destination, and to give to those new individuals the same task 
which the perished failed to achieve. 

2. Only those individuals, in whom the will has become a fixed 
and unchangeable Being, progress into future worlds. Now, al- 
though the will will have to exert and uphold itself forever also 
in those future worlds, since in those worlds also freedom and im- 
pulse must continue to exist as their absolutely formal conditions, 
it nevertheless may be assumed that individuals, once admitted 
into that series of future worlds, will be able to uphold their will. 
Hence no further perishing of individuals is possible in those 
worlds, though the worlds themselves will perish after the lapse of 
their time, and bring forth new worlds. 

3. Hence in those future worlds we shall always have tasks and 
labors as we have here ; but we shall always have a holy and good 
will; never a sensuous will. 

Let me add the following general remarks : All individual life 
is, at its beginning, immoral, not in regard to its destination and 
what it ought to achieve, but in actuality. Morality is the prod- 
uct simply of absolute freedom. No individual is engendered a 
moral being, but each must make himself a moral being. 

Again : The sphere for this self making itself moral on the part 
of life is the present world ; it is the place for the culture of the 
will for all future worlds. Hence our present world is absolutely 
the first of the whole series of worlds ; and neither it, nor the in- 
dividuals appearing on it, have ever existed before. 

And, finally, in all the future worlds there will appear only old 
individuals, who have existed previously in this present world of 
ours, and in it have arisen to a holy will. Hence no future world 
will produce new individuals. (Not to mention that, being new 
individuals, they would necessarily be immoral.) 

It is true that we have previously established the proposition 
that the one life must become visible in its unity as life ; that is, 
as causality, and that thus we have proved that life must produce 
individuals, at least in its primary determination. Now, has this our 
proposition — deduced, as it is, from the eternal law of visibility — 
validity for all eternity ? And if it has, must not the one life in 
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its causality become visible as a Unit in all future worlds? Un- 
questionably. But in that case it has made itself visible as the 
faetical principle of the production of a new world, and, accord- 
ingly, of infinite new future worlds, in which character it is not 
at all visible here. 



EOWLAND G. HAZAED'S WOEKS.' 

In previous numbers of this journal we have quoted largely from the 
latest work of Dr. Hazard. To the Anglo-Saxon mind the question of 
self-determination, so important to the philosopher, takes the form of the 
possibility of the freedom of the will. That the ordinary reflection — the 
second stage of knowing, as we have called -it in another place 3 — will be 
sure to deny the possibility of freedom in a given instance, we may be 
certain. This is certain, because it does not acknowledge the existence 
of freedom as a possibility in any shape, and, of course, it will not recog- 
nize any special example of the same. Give it the idea of Cause, and, 
though it will admit that one object is modified through another, and that 
the modified object is effect, it will refuse to think the cause as a first 
cause of motion, but will hold : " A given cause is made active by some 
other cause." It thus avoids the issue of the problem, and declines to 
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